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ON TEACHING WRITING: 
A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Anne Haas Dyson and Sarah Warshaua: Ereedman 
Univ^ty of California at Berteley 

Five-year-old Sharon had been standing a.few feet from the classroom writing 
center, observing her friends at work. Anxious to involve Sharon in the writing, 
the adult observer inquired, "You goirna' write today too, Sharon?" 

"WeU," said Sharon, "how do you do it?" (Dyson, 1981, p. 776) 

While few children are as straightforward as Sharon, most student writers, 
mcludmg adults, expect their teachers to help them answer the "How-do-yourdo-it?" 
question. And, despite the deceptively simple nature of the question, providing supportive 
answers is a complex challenge. 

Some of the complexity of teaching writing comes from the nature of writing itsetf. 
As we illustrate in this chapter, writing can be an avenue for individual expiessibn and, at 
the same tune, it can serve to reflect or proclaim the individual'author's membership in a 
social group. Further, writing is conceived of as a skill and yet, at the same time, that skill 
IS Itself a process dependent upon a range of ptiier skills and, moreover, a process that is 
kaleidoscopic, shaped by the author's changing purposes for writing. 

Some of the complexity of teaching writing comes from the nature of classrooms as 
educational settmgs. Teachers negotiate between the chss as a social group and individual 
students m diat group, a challenging task when individuals number in the twenties and 
tb^es or more and when social/cultural membership is diverse. Moreover, teachers often 
negouate between theii- desires to teach writing as a purposeful process and to teach the 
vaned skills conceived of as integral to that process, skills differentiaUy controUed by 
their students. ^ 

To manage this complex teaching act, teachers of all levels must become 
comfortable with and carefal observers of writers and of writing, seeking the sort of 
information about students that helps them as teachers respond to the questions— the 
challenges— ii.:.erent in their students' efforts. In the following three sections of this 
chapter, we review the kinds of interrelated research knowledge about writing that may 
inform teachers' observations of then- students and their decision;* about how best to 
support their smdents' efforts. 

First, since ways of using written language vary with different social situations, we 
review researcn on how hteracy functions in varied communities, including both the 
classroom and the larger community the student inhabits outside the classroom This 
research may support teachers' efforts to build on the foundation of each smdent's literacy 
exigences. ^ 

Second, since writing is a complex process, one involving the orchesttation of 
many kmds of skills, we review research on the composing process. Such knowledge may 
support teachers' efforts to observe individual writers' ways of composing, including their 
successes and challenges. On the basis of such observations, teachers may help writers 
overcome <hfficu!aes that cannot be seen on the page, ward off problems before they occur 
ir pnnt, and thus, ease students' ways into writing. 




coninn.^?l I;nl P ^ developmental process, one in which today's ways of 

composing chmige m complex ways into tomorrow's, we review reseich on the 
nSI^P^^S?' writing Such knowledge may help teachers appreciate Assigns of 
progress that may be hidden amidst students' sighs and scratcKs Too^ such 
loiowledge may support teachers' efforts to undersmnd the questionrsmdentsVnnot 

SLJiS&^oThS^^^ '""'^ suppoA=?u^.S 
prescrip^^^^ 

information that imght help focus teacher observations. deepeSr^ghte L^e end 
inform the crucial decision-making that is the daily 'Wk of S teSS^wL to push a 
student for more, when to praise what may seem to be "errors ''^ to e^Sa^^ 
students to write collaboratively, when to call a parent in. encourage 

K«.», ^"gsested by our review, this decision-making is informed by observations of 
both the classroom community and individual class members. Each studenfhas funioue 

rhythm and piteh-the communal qualiiy-of the cl^m as a whole. Just i^musicS 
notes play diffe^ntly in vmed compositions, so do our stuS reved th^Sves 
differently m different combinations of others. We. then, airn toSh ti^s Sw to 
contribute to educators' understanding of writing's comp^siSnal^lStiS o^^^ 
Ijomis^ and challenges of each smdent. and of the^ owii i^enS iSKon v^A 
their s'oidents, to further literacy growth in their classrooms couaooranon with 



THE USES OF WRITING 



Five-year-oid Sharon's "how-do-you-do-it" question is difficult to answer in oart 
because the hows arc shaped by the whys, whos, aSd whats: Who wanL^o^ie K 
for whom^ about what, and why? Indeed, in the lives of chUdren,^ fn Ae UVeTof whole 
SSo?'?fri;J'''''y ^u^^ ^^'^^ compelling reasons ck^SvZiZf^dth^ 

? hS^c T ^""l^^^ S ^ ^^"ed part of the socialneS--wheS 

their famihes, hst-making may be at the center of family plamiing K shoDoinS'^^ 

megible phone message or returned check may be surrouhdedby a familv S 

from a teacht > may elicit parental confusion; pride, or ^StZhS^-f^l^^nu" nT. 

Variation in Writing's Functions and Forms 



The importance of writing lies in its creating a new medium of communication 
between [people]. Its essential service is to objectify speech, to provide language 
witii a material correlative, a set of visible signs. In this material form, speech can 
be transmitted over space and preserved over time; what people say and think can 
be rescued from the transitoriness of oral communication. (1968, pp. 1-2) 

In the last decade anthropologists, linguists, and psychologists have tried to specify 
wnting's varied functions and forms— its usefulness— in a range* of situations. Some 
scholars have worked to characterize the features of written language that make it such a 
potentially powerful meuium of communication in particular situations. In this work, 
wntten language is contrasted, with oral language. Written language, researchers and 
theorists argue, can be constructed so that it is ultimately less dependent upon a specific 
context Authors can pack much meaning onto the printed page, weaving words together 
tightly through such linguistic features as subordinate clauses, prepositional phrases, and 
adjective phrases (Chafe, 1982, 1985; Johnston. 1979; Tannen, 1982, 1984a, 1984b). 

By tighdy structuring words, meanings are made explicit— that is, the connections 
between ideas and the qualifications of thos3 ideas are deliberately put into words. "On die 
other hand," "however," "despite this" are the scans oT phrases we ex^ject in written essays. 
Other scholars argue that the development of writing had intellectual consequences in the 
W tt'^963*S"*1^^77)*^"^ to the development of abstract, logical reasoning (Goody & 

Yet, this vision of writing as explicit— as able to exist on its own, meaningful for 
anyone m any situation— contrasts sharply with die sorts of cozy home literacy scenes just 
dKcusied. Qearly diere are varied styles of written language, just as there are varied styles 
of oral language (Chafe & Danielewicz, 1987). For this reason, the theor' that the 
development of writing skUl leads inovitably to the production of expository' prose has been 
chaUenged. Ways of using both oral and vmtten language are inte/related not only vwth 
contexts for using language but also with ways of Uving— historical and geographical 
conditions; social and economic resources and opportunities; religious beliefs, values and 
motivations (Cole & Nicolopoulous, in press; Gee, 1988; Heath, 1983; PhUips, 1975; 
bcnbner & Cole, 1981). In this sense, written language is always "embedded"— it always 
figures into particular kinds of communicative events. Its form varies depending upon its 



Many scholars have mvesrigated how writing varies from situation to situation For 
example, the smdy of literature and rhetoric has produced taxonomies of texmal types 
(e.g., Kinneavy 197J; Lundsford & Ede, 1984; Winterowd, 1975). And authors 
concerned witii die teaching of writing have produced other categories (Britton, Burgess, 
Mardn, McLeod, & Rosen, 1975; Emig, 1971). They distinguish kinds of writing 
accordmg to the purpose for writing (e.g., to persuade or to inform) and the features 
assoaated with those purposes. 

Odiers have investigated how writing varies across simations, considering how the 
S?'?.^ ^ ."^^'i ^^1' organized witiiin the ongoing life of particular groups (Basso, 
1974; Philips, 1975; Szwed, 1981). Researchers woridng within this tiidition are called 

ethnographers of communication" (Gumperz & Hymes, 1972; Hymes, 1962) They 
study social activities that are centered around reading or writing, activities often termed 

literacy events (Heath, 1982; Teale, Estrada, & Anderson, 1981). Like "speech events" 
(iiymes, 1972), literacy events are characterized by varied components, including setting 
participants (setiders, recipients), purposes and goals, message form, content, channel, key 
or tone, and rules governing the sort of writing and talking that should occur (Basso, 
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1974). For example, informal letter-writing events differ from joint committee-reoort- 
wnting events, which differ from Usi-making events. committee report 

Both the social and the cognitive consequences of written language, then deoend 
upon the specific nature of the written language events, including thfgoSs and ti^e 
cogmave processes those events entail. In other woids, it is not writinl se but Ae sons 
of social situations m which writing is embedded that determine its ultS hunl effete 
For example wntmg to memorize texts may influence individuals' rote memoTbut S 
S?^ r"^1 "° • "^^J P«rf°"^c« on a logical reasoning task (sSbSr & Cde, 

rnmfLfw. o 'Tr ^^'"^ °^ I P^'"'^" ^^"^s writing a letter to a relative a 
comfortable use of literacy may not be comfortable writing an academic essav-such 
impersonal wnjng for an unknown audience may be contrary to diat S\Sdud's sense of 
self in relationship to odier people (Scollon & Scollon, 1981) '"^i^ouaj s sense ot 

The most extensive study of how literacy is used in a contemporary American 
coiimiunity has been done by Heatii (1983). She studied language uTe^^llo woS 
class commumaes and in die homes of middle-class teachers die wSmom C^S 
tadividuds m dltiiree settings were literate, in that all made some u^e ofvS^^a l^^S" 
but only die middle-class community used written language-and tSSrSn 
language-m ways compatible witii die literacy models used in sch^l Fo? exSle 
people m aU communities made lists and wrote notes, but oi^ SoseTthe^dSSass 
sS^^^Jr^^' ^""^ writing ^Xtr^^S^l 



A . „^^^ worked widi teachers to ievelop strategies for making school wavs of nsinp 

"ck'ss'^o™^^^^^ ^^"'^"^ '"-^ wSg^ialts weU a! 

Sonmenil nZT p f.iv.i/°' '^'^Pj®.: ^ P"""^ ^rade teacher incorporated 
environmental prmt (e.g., labels on cans and boxes, street signs, store advertisempnt^ nnri 
pnce tags) mto her classx^Dom. Headi (1980) describes the phaS^phJ oFtilS^^^^ 

Reading and writing are things you do all die time— at home, on die bus ridine 
your bike, at die barber shop. You can read, and you do eveiy(Ctefore vo^evef 
come to school. You can also play baseball and football^ h^rS anrpa^k 

Ae Neighborhood Center, you get help on techniques, die gloves to buy, le wav 
^-^ "^^l do«s diat for reading and Sg We 3^ 
S^h^re^ woi°on? h^"'"' °/P^^^^^- S^^^^ isn'tiuchSJInt excep 
?oach 7pri30-m5 ^« P^«i^^ a lot-under a coach. I'm the 

An intermediate grade teacher helped her students become edinograohere who xMce^A r^.A 
fel^nri" ^Vl' concepts about agriculture i^^&Tomm^^'^^^^ 
relationship of diose concepts to "scientific" concepts. A high scL)l teacher enrnn«,<^H 
students to create documents and videos explaining to seitior citizen ^Jps 5^^^^^^^ 
complex written forms, like housing regulations and warrS A^^ leveTs TSn?. 

ScoSfofSS °^ lang^agt ^ rlbTd^^^^^^^^^^ 

men- comfort widi die talk about oral and written language so prevalent in schools a.s Sell 

ScasS''"^ "^'^ ''P'"^ "^^'P"^^^^ language diiber^^ly to sui?dSm1c^^^^^ 

tK. ^'l?*!?^^ °^ ^"-^^^y ^" ^^ed culmral groups are helpful sensitizing rn 

Ld?es i^t^^r^ ^'T'l 'V"^ "^'^'y^ clearlfno^all teachers crdo extLs ve 
studies m die homes of students. But teachers can provide curricular time and space for 



students to talk about their out-of-school lives, providing teachers with insight into possible 
ways of building bridges, making connections (Hymes & Cazden, 1980). 

Too, the variability of writing's forms and functions suggests that the fomal school 
curriculum recognizs variable functions and forms (Rorio & Clark, 1982). Defining 
writing more broadly might allow more students to see themselves ofBcially as writers a.id 
would allow teachers more footholds from which to build— more ways of tapping 
students' interest in print (For an illustration of such a rich literacy curriculum, see 
Edelsky & Smith's [1984] description of a iixth-grade curriculum that recognized a variety 
of writing purposes and forms, including signs; lists, and more extended discourse forms, 
in a variety of content areas.) 

Literacy in the Classroom Community 

A "literacy community" is not synonymous v/ith a "cultural community" (Teale, 
Estrada, & Anderson, 1981). Just as speech communities (Gumperz, 1971) may be 
occupational or interest specific, so may literacy communities. The classroom itself can be 
considered a literacy community, one with special ways of using and talking about written 
language. Thus, the classroom can create or restrict the sorts of opportunities students 
have to become literate. In this section, we look closely at the natm« of the classroom as a 
context for writing. 

In trying to understand how literacy functions in the classroom community, a basic 
question is, what is the nature of the literacy activities that occur there? This kind of 
question can allow teachers insight into the sorts of bridges they are building for children, 
both from the literacy uses in the home to the classroom and from the classroom to die 
workplace (Gundlach, Farr, & Cook-Gumperz, 1989). In addition, it can allow teachers to 
evaluate the ways in which literacy becomes meaningful inside classrooms. 

oo<, 5^ example, Applebee (1981), at the secondary school level, and Florio and Qaric 
(1982; Clark & riorio, 1981; Clark et al., 1981), at the elementary school level, have 
documented how many school writing opportunities restrict children from intellecnially and 
socially engaging m the writing process. For example, writing's format and much of its 
content might be provided by a commercial pubUsher on a worksheet or by tiie teacher, as 
in board-work; m such cases, students do not have to formulate tiieir own thoughts. As 
Hudson (1988) illustrates, the more smdents control the form and content of their writing 
the more likely tiiey may be to perceive even assig.ied writing as their own. 

Other researchers have focused on unofficial (child-controlled) writing, the kind 
that may exist m die "underground writing curriculum" (Dyson, 1985c). These researchers 
arc pnmanly interested in how smdents create tiieir own opportunities to learn For 
example, Fiering (1981) and Gilmore (1983) studied die unofficiai writing activities of 
intermediate-grade j;nidents in inner-city schools, noting that students who may be viewed 
as poor wnters by tiieir teachers may in fact make extensive use of writing for tiieir own 
purposes. Asher (1988) provides similar findings for inricr-city high school smdents. 

In order to look in more fine-grained ways at classroom 'writing events— to begin to 
understand exactiy how teachers and students interactively create tiiem— we must step back 
and consider how teachers and smdents interactively create schooUng itself. The concept of 
toe classroom as a social system jointiy constructed by teachers and students has been 
dramatized by studies that began in the 1950s (Henry, 1955, 1963; Jackson, 1968; 
Uacock, 1969; Rist. 1970, 1973; see reviews by Bogdan & Biklen, 1982, and Hamilton 
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In the 1970s, researchers beggn to focus specifically on the laneuaee of the 

S^S;fr"^.K*'' ^ ^"g^ that teaching iicflcLng 

occurred and, thus, through language that insight could be glined into the s^ial contex of 
lemung (see review, Cazden, 1986; also Cazden, 1988). This research. mudiTwh ch 
has been conducted m elementary classrooms, has revealed the varied demands made bv 
classroom activities It s not enough for students to know in an acader^sens^theJ 
must know how to display what they know through appropriate talk (e.g.. Bremme & 

1979 WilJanson, 1982). That is, they must be familiar and conrfortable with thekinds of 
questions that teachers ask, with the ways people i^ke turns speak^^S-^A Ae som of 
relanonships expected among the children themselves (rdationshSsTat^e ^ten 
competitive rather than cooperative). u^naiuFb mat are orten 

fh^ lit^t^nUlf ^"g^^ ^^^^^^^ students talk about writing. Thus 

the literature on classroom language can inform teachers' efforts to take advantage ofTe 
nch interactional potential of the classroom. For example, some kinds of relationshSs 
^4Z"rfQRof" sj^dejits may be particularly productive for ^^tteXg^ie 3 
°. i^T^-^^u^'J^' importance of coUaborative relationships between tfacK 
and student, m which teachers do not ix^linquish their authority but do Xw chiS 
tZTcfn^"" daily ac^vities. Wells (1986) discusses the instruSonal SpSoS ofWs 
f.S^L^ni^?^'^.'^'^ interaction during first language acquisition; he stresses ihe 
mpoitance of teachers, like parents, responding to students' ^tten ii^tiativS^ heioi^l 
diem develop their ideas, an emphasis compatibll with the recent pedago^ empS on 
didogue journals (Staton, Shuy Peyton, & Reed, 1988) and on teachCT-siudeS^tin^ 

'"''-^ ^--' 1^«3; Freedm^^,^8% 

oppormnmcs seetmngly available to students from a teacher's or an^obsSvcr's nS^of 
v^ew my not, in fact, realized in students' interpretations of thos^ ev^te Smdents 
may differ in theu- social interpretations of the events (e.g., who, in fSt the au£ce if 
what the actual pmgose of the event is, what the evaluativl tand^s S (Chi & So' 
1981; Dyson, 1985b; Freedman, 1987a; Sperling & Freedman. 1987) TT^mv aJso 
have diffenng conceptions about writing md written language to those underiS^gS 
acttvity plaiined by the teacher. For example, they may not^sSie AeSvtic aSch to 

(Dyson, 1984a, 1984b). They may have differing notions of how nanltives are stnictinrS 
or even what stones are (Heath, 1983; Michaels & Cook<}umpS^ 1^?;^Sen98r^ 

r.i,rinn?hf P^^^^^^y potent source of tension between teachers and students is the 
relationship among students themselves that is expected in the classroom Them sLid 

' '^^ other-children having to ™kS; nSy S vduetiS 

S-i'^^ r' 1^ ^SP""^' ^ ""^ "i* for that adS W^v^ (GilbS & 
Gay, 1985; 0;lmore, 1983; Ubov, 1982; Philips, 1972- Than, « »! loSl iV -2 

&^,^9''8^r • '^^"^ '° "^-^"^ ^^^^^^^^ 
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Nonetheless, students' desires for each others* companionship and approval can be 
exploited. Through informal talk during writing, children may learn how it is that writing 
figures into human relationships, as peers respond both critically and playfoUy to their 
efforts (Daiute, 1989; Dyson, 1987b, 1988a). Through more structtued peer conferences, 
modeled after teacher/student conferences, students may be guided to attend to each other's 
wilting in particular ways (Bruce, 1987; Gere, 1987; Graves, 1983; Nystrand. 1986; 
Sowers, 1985). Students can also use written language to establish relationships with 
students in other grade levels, other schools, cities, or states, or even other countries (e.g., 
Frcedman & McLsod, 1988; Greene, 1985; Heath & Bran? ombe, 1985), relationships 
that can provide them with engaging but potentially demanding audiences. 

No doubt we have much to learn about how particular kinds of relationships 
between teachers and students and amtng stiidenls themselves— and the sorts of talk that 
enact those relationships — influence smdents' learning in our very diverse society. For 
example, many pedagogical strategies for writing stress teacher questioning of stiidents; 
diat questioning is meant to help smdents expand and develop their ideas. And yet, much 
research has documented how uncomfortable some stiidents may be in sitiiations where 
adulte repeatedly question them about their work; tiiis discomfort has been particularly 
noted in children who are not of the same ethnic or social class as their teacher (Labov 
1970; Tizard & Hughes, 1984). As we explore tlie characteristics of varied classrooms 
serving stiidents from varied backgrounds, we may be able to articulate better the sorts of 
expenences that are critical for writing growth (e.g., opporumity to talk about and reflect 
upon writing in particular ways) fixjm the particular shapes that critical experience can take 
and the variety of ways such opportunities can be provided. 

The £vaiuation of Written Language 

In the classroom community, Sharon's "How-do-you-do-it?" question may soon be 
overshadowed by her teacher's inquiry, "How well can you do it?" For a major 
educational issue is determining how well tiie writing of individual students, whole classes 
whole school districts, indeed whole countries is progressing. How can stiident progress 
be measured? How can successful instruction be identified? And, an even more basic 
question, what is "good" writing? As will be discussed in tiie section on writing 
development, there is no one description of what writing progress throughout the school 
years looks like. Still, there are ways to document progress, ways which we will discuss 



Inside classrooms. The most common classroom pr-ictices for evaluating 
student writing have proven problematic: writing comments on student papers and 
tlS^"^^ intermediate and secondary school students, grading (Searle & Dillon! 
1980). Comments on mechanics (spelling, handwriting, grammar) may ovt/shadow any 
comment on students' ideas (Petty & Finn, 1981). Too, when papers are graded 
comments may serve primarily to justify the grade, rather than to help students learn' 
tmher, >jmtten comments tend to be phrased so generally that they cnrry Httie meaning 
(Butier. 1980; Hahn, 1981; Sommers, 1982; Speriing & Fre«tea^, 1987). And, when 
every piece of writing is commented upon by the teacher, students have littie opportunity to 
practice eya^uanng 'heu- own progress, an activity critical m stiident growth (Graves, 1983; 
Hilgers, IC'86; Hillocks, 1986; Wolf, 1988). To become reilective titers, student^ musl 
^e communication, not grades, as tiieir end goal (Applebee, 1984; Britton et al., 1975- 
Freedman, 1987a). • '-'t 

An alternative to comments and grades, one applicable across all levels of 
schooling, IS informal assessment based on teacher observation and careful record keeping 
(e.g., anecdotal records, folders of students' work samples). Through such techniques 



S^wl ^i"?!?? n- ' '^"5^0"^ PfjJo^'J'' behaviors over rime (British National Writin, 
Project. 1987; Dixon & Stratta, 1986; Genlshi & Dyson, 1984: Graves, 1983- Jaeear & 

^^^t'h^f^f^'* J,^^^'.^'^^^^ ^^88). nie'se patterns S^n^'Sy to f^lay 

smooth forward motion, but, rather, will be characterized by ups and downs; some Idnc^ 
of wnting activities pose mere difficulties than others, and, too, students themselves 
m£J^ fSfi^ °" "^S^f '"Ses when Aey write for particular occasions than they do at 
other times (Plower, 1988; Lucas, 1988a, 1988b; Ruth & Murphy, 1988). 

« «^H.'^^!f^^^?^ r T ^^"^^ ^'^P"'^ fol^iers of their students' writing, perhaps giving 
nS^« ^^"^ pieces, they may involve students in^ eVal^tion 

Sarinl^S.c'^ '^^'"'^ ^"^^'^ ^^y^ °f ^^ng and their pixKiucts. 
arnculatmg changes in processes and products over time and across kinds of writine 

V If^ i 2^^ ,)J?.^"g ^"^5S situations and audiences (Gere & Stevens, 1985- 

Knoblauch & Brannon, 1984). As part of their folder evaluation students caii select m' 
evaluation pieces tiicy feel most prou'd of or committed to and S^K^c^y why t^^^^^^ 
value those rueces better than others (Bumham, 1986; Graves, 1983). 

In schools, districts, and states. Outside the classroom writine evaluation 
?he»?r^'.^nf decision-making of the schoS',^erhcSf .SsSS 

i„H . example, wnting programs within a school or a district must ht evaluated. 

S^^^L^""''-^ assessed for placement in courses or schools or even for ^moS 
and ceruhcation. Too, through an evaluation procedure, teachers may be brought together 
to develop community standards for "good" wnting. uiuusm logcuier 

rr,r^.uA ^ecadc thc most popular large-scale assessments of writing have been 

modeled after the evaluations des-eloped and commonly used by the Educational TesSe 
Service (Davis, Scnven, & Thomas, 1987; Dicderich, 1974; divers. ^80 V^ke 1985) 
fnH P"^^"^^' s^d^nts write on an assign;^! to% ra^Sely S 
ttme, and m a testmg sittiation. Teachers are then brouiht together to rate die papere 
giving a smgle score to each paper. The teachers discuss tiieir ilting sSiSds Ld mo?e 
than one teacher rates each paper, to be certain that raters agree. WhenTeloal isT Se 
^a^S^e^S."^^' ^'^''^ mor?^an^n:::StLts^L"prb: 

;„H.«n„^*^-!f "^°"5^e" evaluation procedures are a major advance over older methods of 
ifefu^ fo7h.?n^^?/!.'""' on multiple-choice graimnar tests, and they^ralso ve^ 
useful for helping communities of teachers develop standards together Yet there aS 
rhX' ^^'"1 assessments (Brown. 1986; LucS^!98f a, {988* Witte 

^tS'o^h'^Th.'^J''?'''^^"'^^"^''^; ^"^"g ^est has little function for the smdeni 

discussS^'-rSS "SSr "^^^ '° ^u^. ^""^ °^ in-classroom folder evaluation just 
cuscussed. Temied portfolio assessment," tiiis procedure, which is common in Eneliid 
IS now m expenmental stages at several sites in the United States Tor tWs kind of 
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Official evaluations m cchools, districts, and states often influence the nature of instruction 
\o^*^^i^°^P^' Cooper & OdeU, 1977; Diederich, 1974; Mellon, 1975; Myers, 
1980), and so the more harmonious the assessment is with what successful practitioners 
do, the more valuable the assessment for the classroom. 

In the nation. In the United States there are two ongoing national assessments: 
the wntmg portion of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), for 9- 
13-, and 17-year-olds (Applebec, Langer. & Mullis, 1986a, 1986b; Lloyd-Jones, 1977) 
and the CoUege Entrance Examination Board's Achievement Test in English Composition 
pven to a select population of high school seniors. In addition, in the early 1980s, the 
totemanonal Wntmg Assessment coUected writing samples in 14 countries fiom students in 
eletnentary schcol, at the end of compulsory secondary education, and at the end of 
?5r®™^„5,econdOTy education (Gorman, Purves, & Degenhart, 1988; Gubb, Gorman, & 
Pnce, 1987; Purves, 1988). 

These national wntiag assessments all evaluate relatively short samples of writing 
collected under formal testng conditions. Thus, the samples present the same validity 
problems as die improinpra writing scored for school, district, and sfatc assessments. Only 
NA£P has pubhshed claims about die state of writing in our nation, and tiiese claims must 
beinterpreted with great caution, given tiiat tiieir conclusions are based on students' 
p^ormance on impromptu writing completed in 15 minutes (MeUon, 1975; Nold, 1981; 
Siiberman, m press). 

There is reason, dien, for educators to consider seriously a potentially more valid 
altemaove, national portfoUo assessments; such assessments have not yet been used for 

2!S°" ino^^^^fr" P"^„l*l^ ^" U-^-' ''"^ *ey have been used in England (Dixon & 
Stratta, 1986; O Hear, 1987). 

The concerns discussed in tiiis opening section of our review, on the uses of 
literacy, will be echoed m our succeeding two sections, on writing processes and writing 
development respecovely. Even as we focus in to look at how individual students engage 
with wnong— and how their engagement changes over time— we mu. ^ear in mind the 
purposes and situations tiiat are couching their efforts, including the peoi ... among whom 
and for whom tiiey are writing. As we have argued, die meaning of writing for individual 
students, hke the meamng of mdividual notes, is best revealed in composition witii others. 

THE PROCESSES OF WRITiNG 

nn. ; "'^^'^ ?? ^? question is central to research on writing processes, 

not just for five-year-olds but also for older writers, their teachers, and rese^chers. All 
involved want to know how writers write— what problems writers face, how tiiey solve 
their problems, and what support they need along their journey from first idea to final 
version. 

In the past two decades researchers shifted their attention from smdies of pieces of 
nJ^lc!'c tT"^^" products, to studies of "how you do it," of '^rriters' composing 
processes. They invesngated what writers think about and die decisions they maKo-in 

sSn\^n^'/ilSr/f ?^h'?'"^^'' °^P""^g °" PaP«^- ™s shift ftom 

.ffin fhrSJh'^^ '? '^'^^'JS ^"""^ accompanied by a similar 

Frlnm^n ^ Q«7 ?f ?^ nSff ^^^"^ - -PP^^^^^, Lauger, & MuUis, 1986a,b; 
n^^f1Jf?;v?^^fV^'^'*^"' ^^P- ^"'^ y^^' P^^^ss approaches in actual classrcSm 
Ernwif foJ/? umversally successful (Applebee, 1981, 1984; Freedman, 1987; 
Hillocks, 1986; Langer & Applebee, 1987; Swanson-Owens, 1986). oie difficulty is tha 
there IS no "wnnng process," but a flexible process, one influenced by theS ofA^ting 



temg attemptwi, the wnter's purpose and the situational conditions— by, in other words 

hteracy cventL discussed in om-first sectico. Thus, ptocess 

offer a yocabulai> fOT talking about the hature of writihg~ij&rihg. revisini editing-Sd 
insight into how these processes work for particular wriSin partSiilar sitS™ 

Describing Writers at Work 

or^^^^^c^T"^ ®" ^ow^wTitere write began widi Emig's (1971) case studies of twelfth- 
graders, ^e pioneered the think-aloud protocol as a way of studying how writers 
compose TTie^ protocols consist of what Jvriters say th.ey thinking al^ut whiT^^ 
^ actually in the process of writing. Protocols, thenf give leseaichets lome to the 
fluj^g processes of teenage and adult writers who do not naturaUy talk as they write In 
addition to these think-aloud protocols. Ewiz used many sources of infSon S 
7^^^ students' writing, including extensive intendews with theTS abo-n 
their ex^ences with school writing and analysis of their written products. 

cH,^5«il??.^T^®f the higWy successful, middle-class, twelfth-grade students she 
£^hl?lf "^^^ unengaging; they spent ^e time plamUng 

T^^S l^?"^^ 'F- ^ essence, schwl writing was a well" 

learned, fairly routmized, mechanical activity; its purpose for these students was not to 

something, nor was it to help tiiem grapple with difficult 
Sr^f ®/ "'"^K^.e ?toiy and poetry writing tiiesc studente^ for themSlves 
outside of school engaged tiieir interest; on such writinf. they spent substantial amSs of 
time composmg. planning, and revising. ^»"i«w«a<u amounts or 

Since Emig. many rese^chers have studied smdents' writing processes Some 
have used Emig's case study metiiods (Perl. 1979; Pianko. 1979^8^41^9) oS^ 
have used protocols but from a somewhat different res^h trSn most noteb W 
n^eS^ ^^^i^"' 1981b. 1981c. 1983) from riietoric and^iStiV^SycS 
Others have observed wnters' behaviors while they write, most notably exaSe S 
wnters pause and when they write fluentiy (Matsuhashi. 1981; Ch^TlHl!^^ 

A Model of Adult Composing 

understand how writers compose, some researchers have beeun to 
&rf9?«^^^^^^^^^ 

198'"7; ''^i^'^' f ^''"i ^ v~ 1978; Now: 198Twittt 

i^Ll f ^f P,'^ model construction has involved much research on the composiS 
Enff ^Jk'^"^'"' "S"51y.?^nstream college students and sometimes hffffiS)! 
students, and has suggested widely-accepted characteristics of tfie adult ^ 

First, writing is viewed as consisting of several main processes— olanninp 
transcnbmg text, re^2ewing-dlat do not occur in any fixed orfS. Sht k^S. ?s 
not linear but jumps from process to process in an organized w^togely d^^^^ 
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If the subprocesses of writing are recursive, any classroom structures that demand 
that all students plan, v/rite, and revise on cue or in fixed order are likely to run into 
difficulty. Writers need flexibility, and they need time to allow the subprocesses to cycle 
back oil each other. 

A second characteristic of the adult model describes writing as a hierarchically 
organized, goal-directed, problem-solving process. Whatever one writes poses an 
intellectual problem to be solved on multiple levels, with smne goals overarching others 
(Bereiter & Scardamalia, 1980, in press; Collins &, Centner, 1980; Hayes & Flower, 1980; 
Flower & Hayes, 1981b). For many kinds of school writing, writers try to achieve tho 
mare global goal of communicating an intended message to a reader by settmg up that goal 
as the overriding problem to be solved. In order to solve that problem, the writer sets up 
subgoals and solves subproblems. For example, when writing an essay in school, the 
writer must solve the subproblems of how to form letters, how to punctuate and spell, how 
to construct felicitous written sentences, how to get ideas, how to order those ideas, and so 
on. Some of thv*.se processes become quite automatic and unconscious as the writer 
mamres, while others iakc time, attention, and skill, even for experienced adults. 

Thinking about writing as problem-solving can be helpful for teachers, guiding 
them to attend to the particular problems their student writers are grappling with. As will 
be further discussed in a later section, teachers' help is more likely to be effective if it is 
directed toward specific difficulties students are facing. 

Novice/Expert Differences 

Another key strand of research on composing shows that "experts" and "novices" 
solve the problems posed by the task of writing differendy. The concept of die novice has 
been used to include (a) students at all levels whose skills are developing; (b) basic writers 
who are behind their peers or age group; and (c) very young writers. Each group, 
however, IS distinctive, having differing characteristics and needs. And too, all writers, 
even the "experts," may continually develop, as they pose new problems to themselves and 
thus meet new challenges. 

When college-age experts write essays, they write what Flower (1979) calls reader- 
based prose. Their less-skilled peers, on the other hand, often create what Flower calls 
wnter-based prose. They are described as not consciously attendmg to, and Flower and 
Hayes (1977) conclude »hey do not think about, their reader while they are writing; instead, 
they are most concerned with the text Thinking about the reader seems to help the experts 
plan their essays and generate ideas. 

Findings from other expert-novice stud'ss show that secondary, college-age, and 
adult experts who are given the same task as novices make global revisions, while novices 
revise mosUy on the word level (BridweU, 1980; Sommers, 1980). Sommers compared 
the changes adult student and expert writers made as they revised tiieir written work, hi 
analyzing interviews with the writers about their revision process, sh-^ found that expert 
writers revised on die discourse level and made changes in meaning, while student writers 
revised mosUy on the word level and made changes in form. Bridwell came to similar 
conclusions on the basis of her comparisons of the revision process of more and less 
competent twelfth-graders. 

Differences in what writers revise are related to how they detect and diagnose 
problems. Hayes, Flower, Schriver, Stratman, & Carey (1987), in describing the 
cognitive processes of revision, found that professionals detected more problems than did 
instructors, who in turn detected more than students. Similarly, professic^nals displayed a 



largerrepmory of revision strategies than instructors, who displayed more stratseies than 

i^^vJZ ^^J^ f^^^'^ P"'^^^"^^- Students attemW^ solve p?SS 

sinq)ly by rewnting, without analyzing them. piuuicuii 

*.vt*.n«w?fo'^ ^^^®r' ^w«^f suggest caution in drawing conclusions about ihR 
extensi^ness and meaning of wnters' revisions by only loddng at the marfrs rmt^on he 

Kc ""'^"^ ^^^8^^ ^oids in adult writers' heads bSo^ he 

words appear on die page, what he calls "pre-text." and thus d^on^tS^s Sa? much 
revision may occur mentally, i^fore anything is written on the page. 

The abiUty to revise demands flexibiUty as a writer, a wilLagness to reconsider to 
^•K; (1980) discovered that writers who suffer horn writS^blS^rrS^y S 
rigid ndes and have mfiexible plans. Students who have this type of writing difficulty are 
?Kw "t^^"'" *%aPPly !;ules rigidly to situations whe^ Ae rules my7ot a?pl? 
Unblocked '^ters work with flexible plans rathu than rigid rules. 

Basic coUege-agc writers may have difficulty foUowing ihrough on their plans- thev 
S^ni?^ 5^" *°u"S^t because tiiey sp' nd so much of Aeir eS^C^jS 
^^ntlZ^tl^ "^^^T^ ^^"^^^•'^ 1979). Too. basic writers m%K 
differentgrammar of wnlten language, an inte^aisdiate grammar between speech and 
writing (Barthnlomae, 1980; de Beaugrande 1982; Shaughn^sy, 197^ Aus tS^v^ 
less able tuan more expert writers to attune to the flow of &eir text, tiia iMo 
by relymg on theu- sense of t^ie sounds of written text (Hull, 1987). 

Relating What One Writes to How One Writes 

Anotha: line of research on composing examines how the nature Of the writing task 
^'^'^' ^ ^^tegies Researchers have demonstrated thVeffects 
niodes of discoune or types of writing on parts of the composing pioc^? S it Ae^^S 
of attenuon to audience or engagement witii die task itseif^ppleS.^'th ilg^^^^ 
Butler-Nahn, Marshall, & NeweU, 1984; Britton et al 1975- ChS 198?-n,f5 

l^^^^""'^ '^'-'-^ ^geM986?^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

mnrt' ^ • ^* ^5? ^^^P^' f ^ters sce their topics as more abstract, they spend 

more nmc plannmg. Wnters tend to pause more when writing pieces Aat Sre 

fhS?.t"°"' '^"^ ^^"^S writersTnd to?,ause more^ 

abstract tiian concrete sentences (Matsuhashi, 1981). 

ct..H^n,^^^^?"^! g-'owing Uiat given Uie same writing assi/piment, different colleee 
student, will interpret it differentiy and thus will pose qual tatively d Ferem 
problems to tiiemselyes (Flower, 1987; Nelson & Hay?s, 1988^ Ho^^^ 
studen s show only minimal awareness that diey and otiiers in their class ma^ £ .nl^Hna 
very different writing problems. Nelson and Hayes shLw thafcSS sSn^ ex3 
ignificantiy more effort and tackle more difficult tasks when dieS tShe^ SLdS 
support tiiem tiiroughout tiieir writing processes, giving them S^onfeSx^^ 
astang diem questions along the way. Too, coUegl students strl^SmSvS m^^^^ 
they must present their work oraUy to the class as weU as in written for^ the tS?SL 

The Writing Process in the Classroom 

approach has seemed to have only minimal fuicess ta^mproZg^wdems*^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Indeed, there seems to be confu. on over exactly what a process approach is. In his meta- 
analysis of the effects of different classroom approaches, Hillocks (1984, 1986) equates 
the process approach with "the natural process ^prdach." As he describes it, teachers 
foUo^Amig this tack are conc^ed ^th having' their students "go through a process" or 
essentially follow a set of procedures that includc.plahning ard revising, something more 
than just transcribing words onto paper. This approach, outlined in sdme detail in the 
California Handbook for Planning an Effective WrUirisPrdgrmn C1986), mav yield a set of 
unconne&:M "process" activities that fit well mto tbe asual organizational structure of the 
school — and that do not require teachCT dansicHi-m^Kiiig to put into place. 

Tnus, many instructional leaders have expressed concern that the writing process 
may become a rigid set of activities in the school we- c "Monday we plan; Tuesday we 
draft; Wednesday we respond to drafts; Thursday we revise," and so on (for an example of 
such concern, see introduction to Newkirk & Atv/cll, 1988). Viewing writing as a 
problem-solving process demands flexibility and loom for a recycling through its various 
subprocesses. Smdents may not always need fo revise, for example, or they inay not 
benefit from response on the day response is schedjied (DiPardo & Freedman. 1988- 
Freedman, 1987a). 

Moreover, litde attention has been offered to tiie varied language situations of 
wnters la our classrooms. For example, non-native speakers of English and bilinguals 
may use more tiian one language as they compose, widj their oral and written language 
development intertwined in patterned ways, depending on their levels of proficiency in the 
language in which tiiey are writing (see Vald6s, 1983, for a review of research on the 
waiting of non-native speakm and for specific suggestions for future research). 

summary, taken alone, knowledge about how adult writers compose provides an 
madequate tiieoretical base for reforming instruction. Smcc the research on writing 
processes reveals sometiiing about how individuals write, its best use seems to be to help 
mdividual teachers better understand die writing processes of tiieir individual smdents. 
This teacher knowledge, coupled with an understanding of how writing functions for and 
IS used by writers, can lead to suggestions for reforming the teaching and learning of 
wiitmg. 

Needed as well, diough, is an understanding of how writing develops, for die 
wntmg process varies, not only across contexts, but also over time. Children do not 
develq) as wnters by simply imitating "experts." Many educators have offered insight into 
die potential of child writers when not stymied by overemphasis on handwriting and 
spelhng (e.g., Ashton-Wamer, 1963; Britton, 1970; Burrows, 1959; Evertts, 1970; Rosen 
& Rosen, 1973). Beginning most notably during die mid-1970s, formal smdies of young 
wnters began to yield visions of writing tiiat looked very different from those of adults. In 
her research, Clay introduced five-year-olds who cleariy did not plan in any adult-like way 
hence die tide of her book: What Did I Write? (1975). Graves (1973) described second- 
graders whose processes involved much talk to themselves and much drawing as well— 
nc.dier cntical variables in die adult writing literature. Development, dien, takes its own 
course and must be examined zs it unfolds, from die child's point of view, not from die 
adult s. For tins reason, we now mm to a discussion of children's writing development. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING 

m-ten kindergarmer Sharon finally decided to have a go at writing, she filled her 
paper widi letters and letter-like shapes, hoping that indeed she had succeeded in "doing" 
wnting, but not at all sure of what exacriy she had done. Particularly in die past fifteen 
years, language-arts educators have gained new appreciation of both young children's 
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ability to "explore Nvith a pencil," to use Marie Clay's words (1977), and of the complex 
changes that occur in students writing over time. 

As discussed earUer, children are initiated into the use of writing as a tool for 

communication-as a holistic process-during the preschool years. As a basic means of 

oommumcatioR that is interwoven throughout their environment, writing is available for 

th«n to mvesogate, to play with, and to use in personaUy satisfying ways. And, as they do 

-948). children expei^ent and approxiimte, 

S?lS^nif«T"^ ^.i^^ "5^^ and the relationships 

between meanings and symbols and between symbol makers and symbol receivers. 

Written language learning, like oral language learning, is complex, for written 
Tl^F, ^. ?°™P^e^ of interconnecting systems," including phonological (more 
?iSSn I S','^^';I%2"^°^P?^^>' syntactic, semantic, and discourse rule systems 
(Nelson & Nelson, 1978, p. 225). The complexity of tiie written language system is 
reflected m the diverse perspectives of die literature on writing development. Some 
researchers have focused on children's exploration of die visud features of print, for 
direcdonahty and arangement on a page (e.g.. Clay, 1975). Others have 
studied how children come to understand Uie orthogr^hic encoding system (e.g., Ferreiro 
& Teberosky, 1982: Read, 1975) and the intricadcs of graphic^egmentotion^ 
punctuation (e.g., Cazden, Cordeiro, & Giacobbe. 1985; IMclsky, 1983). tracLg Ae 
w la^e a five-year-old's ILVBS, to the mofe conventional, Ike / 

exf SS^tt^T^r'^ "basghetti " hence BS). Still others have examined such 
£ i A^ii!^ lo^o*^.'' *1''vlPS smicniral organization of chUdren's stories or reports 
rht^^^} ^d?l' u^"^ * ?^"'^^' ^9^^' ^S^^' 1986; Newkiric 1987) or changw^ 
mtT983; Pe^ 1°^9)' """"^ P'^"""' ^" ^"^^ ^'^^ (^-g- ^^^^ 

r^nnTi'^ f area Or Strand of written language, general patterns in how children 
^TlFr'^u'^f T °^ "^^^ ^ identified^Often researchers and educator 

tolk about what developmental stage of writing particular children are in, and h7"s^R? 
they have m nund one aspect of written language use. For example, m the UtSature on 

ook a ^ child, hke Sharon, witii consideration for die whole of development as a 
symocl-maker, commenting on what stage she is in is quite a different matter 

Although writing can be logically analyzed into its varied aspects, a learner comes 
as a whole, not displaying knowledge of these aspects in neat sequential oX buTin 

organized categones. Further, written language, like oral, is an independent entity but is 
subject to the dsmands of die situation. Like a kaleidoscope, its pms are ever newlv 
arranged, newly revealed. And. finally, die person controlUn|the Me^^opl has hll^^^ 
her own mtenttcns and style, his or her own sense of what's interesting Xs^nSuds 
who share similar knowledge about written language may have differenrswHstic 
preferences for organizing and using diat knowledgl fo?acting. SnLg Sd exSSe 
meaning Bussis. Chittenden. Amarel. & Klausn^. 1985). tS^L namr?of thf 
individual learner the nature of die situational context, and SeTompkx Satol of he 
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students. For example, we can ask, how does the young child as a symbolizer— one 
virtually blooming with symbolic capacity in the preschool and early school years- 
approach this relatively more difficult form of symbolization (Donaldsdn, 1984; Dyson, 
1988a, 1989; Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982; Gundlach, 1982)? How do other symbol 
systems, like those of drawing or of talk, support written language growth? How do they 
pose tensions, challenges to be resolved? 

We can also ask, within a developing strand of the system, what sorts of patterns of 
change have been observed? How do those developmental patterns relate to broader 
patterns of cognitive, linguistic, and social development (e.g., Bartlett, 1981; Bereiter & 
Scardamalia, 1982; Edelsky, 1986; Graves, 1975)? And we can offer insight into the 
varied ways these developmental strands may be interwoven as individual learners grow 
and change: What dimensions of behavior (stylistic, simational, linguistic, cultural) 
influence the ways in which students orchestrate these varied dimensions of writing 
(Bussis et al., 1985; Dyson, 1987a; Edel^, 1986)? 

Finally, we can ask about the sorts of environments that give rise to these 
challenges. That is, in a Vygotskian sense, what sorts of collaborations with others initiate 
children into written language? In a Piagetian sense, how do productive tensions, between 
self and others, between meaning intended and meaning foroMd, gst set into nation? And 
we can consider the work of the many teachers who have shared their insists into die 
worjcings and unfoldings of writing in their particular environments. These are the 
particular considerations that may yield insights into the kinds of environments tf lat are 
helpful to developing composers and their teachers (Newkiric & Atwell, 1988). 

In the following sections we consider these questions. Our review is selective, 
intended to capture a sense of development and of the kinds of environmental resources 
supporting development Since oUier chapters in tiiis volume discuss students* developing 
control of conventions, we emphasize here changes in their ways of composine tej^t 
worlds. r to 

The Nature of Writing Development 

Children's early ways of writing. Although children are initiated into the use 
of written symbols during infancy, they control first-order symbols systems, like speech 
and drawing, before they control second-order systems like written language (systems in 
which one symbol stands for another, as the written graphics stand for the spoken word) 
Researchers have pointed out that children use drawing and talk to support their early 
exploration of and use of print (Dyson, 1982, 1988a; Graves, 1981; Gundlach, 1981). 

Children themselves make clear diis linking, as they declare their interest in "writing 
houses and stuff." They understand Uiat Avriting, like drawing; is a way of representing 
expenences. Children may, in fact, mitially view writing as similar to drawing in the wav 
that meaning is encoded in both. That is, Uiey may view writing as direct symbolism'- 
children may not form letters to represent speech, but to represent known people, objects" 
or die names of those figures direcdy (Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982). In their view, readers 
may then elaborate upon, talk about, Uie written names (Dyson, 1983). 

For example, five-year-old Sauce's piece (Figure 1) is similar to manv products 
wntten spontaneously by young children. Following are Sance's comments on her 
graphics: 
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That's my Mama's name [Patty]. That's my phone number [1626]. That's my 
house. That's a whale. That's grass. 

This is my name. HBO. That's my neighbor. That's my brother's name [Troy]. 
That's love. And that's iny dog. 

Sance graphically depicted figures with letters or with drawings, and then she talked about 
these important people and things. As her piece suggests, children's first conventionally 
written words are usually their own names, and, from thdse names, they reach out to learn 
more about written language. For example, five-year-old Mark comments, "That's me," 
pointing to the letter M; his peer Rachel remarks, "That goes in Brian's name," when she 
spots a B. 

Children's early behavior reflects tlie complex and hierarchical nature of the symbol 
system, for they seem initially to explore all aspects of written language (Clay, 1975; 
ffiebert, 1981). In addition to finding personally meaningful connections with these new 
symbol systems, they often explore the medium itself, with no concern for a specific 
message; in their exploring, they play with print's basic graphic features, for example, its 
hnearity and the arrangement of print lines upon the page (Clay, 1975). Children also 
repeat, for pragmatic or exploratory purposes, familiar sentence cr phrase routines ("I love 
you"), and they may even write whole texts (stories); these extended texts may be written 
with children's least sophisticated encoding procedures (e.g., cursive writing) 
(Dyson, 1981; Sulzby, 1985). Their efforts to write for immediate audiences, as in letters 
and cards, may result in more conventional words than their writing for less specific 
audiences (as in book writing) (Lamme & Childers, 1983). 

Once children gain some initial understanding of the unique nature of the symbol 
system, including its alphabetic nature — that precisely what is read depends on precisely 
wiiat letters are written and that particular oral/written relationships define the precise 
leucrs— writing may become more difficult. Children may be less willing to put down 
well-known letters randomly, or simply to trust that a reader will find a message in their 
pnnted graphics (Qay, 1975). They must work hard to orchestrate the complex message 
creatmg and encoding process of writing. And in so doing, they lean on other people, 
other symbol systems, and their understanding of the sort of activity they are participating 
in (i.e., their knowledge of the kind of writing expected in any particular situation). 

Patterns in discourse development. Children's early writing often consists 
of well-known Vv >rds, simple statements, or repetitive sentence structures (Clay 1975- 
Edelsky, 1986; McCaig, 1981; Sowers, 1981). The text is often just a reference point for 
an expenence, which may well have been recorded more ftilly elsewhere, in talk or, less 
ephemeraUy, m drawing. Depending on the child's intentions, a label could be the written 
tip of an imaginary world (Dy.son, 1983, 1988b) or the seedling of an essay on a topic of 
mrerest (Newkirk, 1987). Thus, to gain insight into chUdren's efforts— and to help tiiem 
reflect on what exactiy they have done— teachers may have to listen to children's talk 
diinng the wing and writing as well as "read" botii their pictures and their text 

Children's early written texts, like their spelling (Henderson, 1981; Read, 1975) 
and syntax (Loban, 1976-. O'DonneU, Griffin, & Norris, 1967), undergo transformations 
during the school years ^Gundlach, 1981). They not only become longer, they also 
become more coherent and internally cohesive. For example, children become less likely to 
make references outside die texts themselves (e.g., to begin texts witii "This is") or to use 
pronouns witiiout references (e.g., to use "He is" when who "he" acttially "is" is not 
clear). Still, even middle-school children have difficulties making clear these internal 
connections in particular situations, for example in disambiguating two "he's" when a text 
involves two same-sex characters (Bartlett, 1981). 
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nhr\^ In a^Jdmon to changes in length and internal connectedness, the global strucmre of 
chdaren s texts becomes more complex over time. Even preschoolers arc aware of 
difierences m text structures or genres. TTuough their experiences with the prim world 
surrounding them they come to realize that suifSce forms of letters, maps. StoHeTfor 
rhii?£^ ' f ^^"T-^ Woodward, and Budce. 1984). vSfS S^S! 
2d kSk "^^"^ ^" °»^y ^"sist of statement 



int^cr; A? S^"" f ^searchers have traced the increasing complexity and structural 
mtegnty of children 's texts, particulariy their written stories. By the time they beSimd 
schoohng, young chil&en generaUy display an understanding of many undSKS^s 
? "iS^Tlenn^^^^^^^^ way of storytelUng (A&ebee. Im;t^&^] 

nh JItnVJ^ ' ? • ' • /' .Children can often teU stories with recognizable 

characters engaged m simple plots, with beginnings, middies, and ends. They faiow Sie 
conventional "once-upon-a-time" beginning and. less often, the "happ ly-Ler-^^^^ 
ending, and they placr<: mtervening events in the past tense. ^ 

of J?^ ^ ^' ^^^2) illustrate how, over the course of the first two vears 

of schooling, children's wntten stories acquired the structural complexiry evident feiT^ 
veiy begmmng of school in their oraUy-told stories. This prog^ss in Sg J^less 
evident for non-middle-class than middle-class childre- in their stody; the fomi SdSn 
fr^* kno^yledge of written language-like stc,y struct^fbuTiSioSf S^J 
had fewer opportumties m their school to hear, produce, and talk about stories. 

"^i.*®"!? nairative knowledge is evident quite early, it does continue to 

tnat detMled information about characters' motivations and reactions is reeularlv included H 
students' Stones. S^ly, eJaborate accounts of how crvents ScS^SSst^tfJ 
given until the middle and junior high years (Bartlett. 1981). InS e^?n fluem 
adolescent wnters may be far from skiUed^in embedding the StyT^^xperieS 
textu^ description and narration of actors and their attions^OoLon & sS S 
secondary students, Uke elementary ones, may discover that, in v^sSng andSiaS 
SSi I™ °^«"^>' characters' unarticulated em^otions^^S? 

faaal expressions, gestures, movement and dialogue-all aspects of the UvS? 'W' diS 
must somehow be translated into woids. ^ ^ 

u,h,»5c^Tuf infonnadon available on the development of expository prose but 
what IS avsulable suggests a more gradual development Ybung childreSdo S exStion 
(Bissex, 1980; Langer, 1986; Newkirk, 1984; Taylor, 1983), buTirresea^^h has 
^f^f^^fain^"^^?^ H"^^ ^^Sh students ^pple with noSnal for^ (e ' 
Bereiter, 1980; Scardamalia, 1981). Berdter and Sc^damalia suggest thaSdenTs' 
drfficulty with Aese forms has to do with their general cognitive deSS-that s 
students have difficulty mtegrating the multiple id^ containSin ex^don San SL^iy 

devH^rS^f^f ^^^^oPPo^uwties/^r practice (Langer. 1986; for a discussion of 
C^mSTB^'^^^^^^^^^ ^^'P of' school chUcSen; see 

with intSS?aL\°^!S ^\^Vl^'^ primary-grade children and Langer (1986) 

wiin intermediate- and middle-school children comes a sense of how children'^ evnAcit«X, 

ens Sim^e StS progression of structural complexity in children's 

v.,>is. 5imple wntten labels for pictures may evolve into a series of labels or linked 
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urformauon statements, attributes, or reasons. For example, an early label like bird or a 
simple listing of figure names (bird, dog, house, flower) may appear before two-unit 
clauses— couplets"— which can link the "Utany-like repetition," for example: 

This is my kneaf My knife is sharp [one couplet] 

This is a bowy knife Bowie knifs arc sharp [another counletl 

(Newkiik, 1987, p. 131, p. 133) ^ 

Still more complex are texts containing paragraphs in which the statements are in some kind 
ot logical order, even though paragraphs themselves may not yet be ordered. 

Like Newkirk's, Langer's (1986) findings also suggest tiiat smdents gradually 
transfomi smicturcs tiiey already control. For example, as late as ninth grade, st&nts did 
not regularly use such complex expository forms as problem/solution, causaUty. or 
companson of alternatives to organize their texts globally. But, when she examined lower- 
level, more curcumscnbed structures, Langer found that indeed more complex expository 
structures did gradually appear across the school years. ^ r / 

, As just illustrated, forms of discourse, like children's drawing schemata 
(Goodnow, 1977) and grammatical structures (Slobin. 1979). undergo gradual 
ttansforriiaaons. Rathwr than adopting whoUy new structures, students seem to solve new 
text-tormmg problems by gradually adapting forms already conttoUed. This transforaiaticn 
(iStt!l98lT*^*^''*^' ^^"^^ ^ °" "^^""^ restructuring occurs 

vj;u c^^^lh^c^ ^r^y' °^ retWnlflng--revising— texts develops conservatively. 
I'wrfnTS^l^i^S and CaMns (1980), Graves (1983) studied 16 etementary school 
children (grades 1 through 4) m a middle-class community school over a 2-ye^ period. 
2?Lc P ^"'^^^''f^ major means for studying the children, which becmne a^jor 
means for teachmg them as well was die workshop conference in which researchers id 
teachers talked to mdividual chUdrcn about their writing pixxjcsses and products. Tb- 
children s responses to these conferences illustrated the gradual development of arx 
awareness of text malleability and of die means to act deUbeiately on tfiat awareness. 

A^fJ^"^^"^' cUldiitii seem willing to change spelling and handwriting earlier tiian 

?^S>^„l^!^7n'?u ^'^IS; 5^^"*' ^"^d abandoning drafts easier tiian 

reworiang tiiem (Ca^s, 1980). Too, as Graves (1983) notes, children may find Utde use 
for revision unless tiiey arc grapphng witii ordering ideas-a list of names or statements 
makes sense m any arrangement. i"v,uu> 

,«,«c «J^l!^f reviewed on discourse forms, and die insight it offers into students' 
S ? • ^^^'^^^ *^^^P »«a«^hers respond in helpfiil ways to possibilities 

Si^ffiifn^i^'^^^f ""^u ?' analytically at student' efforts, tcach^ 

may find new structo-.s in Uieir products, stmctmes diat can be talked about and built upon 

^^IrrlS^J^'^ ^^"^ r"".^^^ sentences in tiiat paragraph? I wonder if^he 
paragraphs diemselves should be rearranged?'^ 

As argued dur>ughout tiiis section, developmental changes in students' writing 

hSTS^.'^.^c^^'^f r ^ ^^^^g*^^ i« writing itself, butl> chaSTes i? 

how students use wnting vis a vis oUier symbol systems, particularly driwing and speech 

HqIsT iQs'lw^T of writing in children's sj?nbol-rSg, Dyson 

(1988b, 1989) conducted a longitudmal study of eight primary (K-3) grade chilc&n in an 
urban magnet school, examining their drawingT tETand wri?nr(and ^^^^ 
kindergarten, dictating) during a daily composing p^od ^ ^ ' 
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As in oAers studies, the obseived children initiaUy rsUcd on drawing and talking to 
cairy much of their story meaning Moreover, the social functions of composing time were 

*«>"ghdj^TS "^"g^ *ose m^ cMdren not 

o£.^,f7T?i "naginativc worlds, they also connected with their ftiends, as pcei^ talked 
about and at times playftilly dramatL^i each others' texts. And they aEo commented on 
^m'I!''^"^''*^'' ^ evaluated the "rcalness" of each others' pictures. In time 
J5?^ni,^^!! ^ T^.*^' other's texts, as well as pictures; gc^uaUy they tried 

n3w,: trough wntmg, the social and evaluative functions pre^ously L^oipUshS 
pnmanly through other media. That is, over time, writing allowed the children to maS 
wo'riS ' '^''"^ embedded in, their social and experienced 

7*^^ children faced chaUenges in accompUshing through writing what they had 
'^"^^ "^"^^ ^? '^^ overlapping symtoKc worlds of text, ta^ 

and pictures, the ongomg soaal world, and the wider wor!d of experiences aU ex^stin 
?Sn c??f^i"^* strucmres; tensions among these structures were evident in the 

^.?^Vhi^?.?"l "^""S? ^^K'^'''^ in shifts of tense and of person). 

That IS, children s often awkward texts, with their unstable time ftames and points of view 

Si tJlv "^^ '^^^"^ grappling with discourse forms-with tcxtuSl worlds-but' 
from their grapplmg with multiple worlds. For example, consider second-grader Jake's 
piece, wntten as he played inside-and outside-his te;rt with his friend Manud: 

Once there was a toy that is named Manuel. Manuel is going to fly the fastest jet 
and I am going to fly the the jet too. But Manuel's hea(£uarters is Roing to blow 

voS ^n^^ ^""^' ^'"^^ ^^^^ • ^^^^ (Manuel 

SSi 'l '^"^^S tiK ^jad guys "out of 

"Simple" narrations, then, are not so simple (cf. Perera, 1984), considerine the 
different media and different "worids" writers move among. Nonetheless^T^ 
s^ghtforward chronologies may be manipulated into time expLoT^Tin^n^^^ 
foreshadowing and remembering (Graves, 1983; Dixon & Stratta, 1986TTsmdems 
develop new ways of structuring Gxperiences-and connecting with rc^el 

The developmental role of fort, As the research iust reviewed illustrafPQ a 
major deve loprnental difficulty is tiiat any discour^ forTseii^ muYripk f^^^^^^^ 
mtemaiizc the forms modeled for them in school, students must undSd wha? those 
forms, m both tiieu- substantive and social functions, are meant to dT-to^fon^tionS 
forms may place authors in particular stances toward die expeSn^ w^rS tSwSd 
anticipated readers (Bruner, 1986; Dyson, 1988b; for a re^nt review of Ae "sS 
dimensions" of wnting, see Rubin, 1988). v cvicw or me .ociai 

f 197n. ^ri^mn discourse forms be meaningful for children is related to Britton's 

(1970, Bn ton. Burgess, Martm, McLeod, & Rosen, 1975) caution aeainst 
overemphasmng the forms of students' writing. In a study of Sic vStten pS s 
produced ,n school by secondary students, Britton and his colleagLcs^97")Snd a 

Sr^f "hv?^^'''^?"^ '^^fi' ^^fi ^ ^^°^P"sh sorSfpracticd iim LSie 
world (e.g., giving mformation). They argued that students may become more comfomSe 
and fluent as wnters-and be better able to reflect on their ex^SS^^^h^n h?WaSj 
dlpw«l to wnte "expressively,'' that is, in a relaxed, conversaS wa^ To illuSe 
younc Vd- ■ ^ ^ ^""''"^ ' °^ '^"^'"^ '^""''^ ^"^^"^^"g ^« follow ng text^^^^^ 
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It is quite easy to make oxygen if you have the right cquij.. ^nt necessaxy. You will 
need a test tnbc (a large one), a stand with some iicid in it You will need also a 
Bunston burner. Of course you must not foiget a glass iank too. A thin test tube 
should fix neatly in its place. Wheri.you Have done that fill the glass tank and put 
the curved end upwards. Put the glass tank dn the table and fill with water. Veiy 
soon you will find that you have made rxygcn and glad of it (p. 196) 

Moffett (1968; Moffett & Wagner, 1983) has also written persuasively about the 
importance of writing that is infused, like the above science report, with the writer herself. 
And indeed, many successful writing programs have followed this dictate; students begin 
by writing about familiar subjects for known others (for example, see earlier discussion on 
Heath's wot' with teachers). 

The emphasis on conversational writing predated the more recent emphasis on 
young chUdren s early writing, which is decidedly unlike speech. Students* interest in 
varied kinds of writing may well have been underestimated. Further, swdents* familiarity 
with particular written discourse fonns, and thus widi their "comfort" with those forms, no 
doubt varies. 

No.netheless, it is devclopmcntally sensible that control of formal discourse forms 
will happen gradually and that many students will build from more comfortable 
conversational fbmis. Indeed, it is tiiis concept that underlies "dialogue journal" programs, 
which have been used to help smdcnts from varied backgrounds learn JuAvrite (Staton et 
al., 1988; see also Fulwiler, 1987). 

The challenge of orchestration. This section on the nature of writing growth 
illustrates just how very comp'ix writing is, particularly for the inexperienced For they 
must wony not only about how their ideas are taking shape but also about how to spell out 
those ideas, where their periods and commas go, and even how certain letters arc formed. 
(A classroom teacher, Martha Rutherford, reported her second-grade daughter's worry that 
she had, once again, spelled "raddit" rather than "rabbit"). 

Thus, this section closes with a return to the concept of orchestration introduced 
carUer (Bussis et al., 1985). Smdents cannot control all aspects of the written system at 
once (Graves, 1982; Jacobs, 1985; Weaver, 1982). There arc individual differences- 
stylistic differences— in how students get a handle on the process, that is, in which aspects 
of ihe process they do or do not attend to at any given writing momei.t Moreover, to this 
orchestration, students bring varied resources— different understandings of the encoding 
system, of text structure, and of literacy's purposes— and they bring diverse ways of 
interacting with other people and with other symbolic media (Dyson, 1987a). 

The task of supporting students— the task of tsachkg— is therefore also very 
complex. Teachers are supported in their own efforts by their understandings of the nanirc 
of 'Adting and of the developmental challenges inherent in writing. And they are supported 
as well by tiieir ability to observe in students' processes and products signs of what 
smdcnts are grappUng with and by their understanding and ability to make use of the 
resources available to them in Uie classroom environment. The most important of those 
resources are the human ones— themselves and their students. It is to tiiese rcsources that 
we now turn. 
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The Support System for \»Viting Development 

,u Our undcretanding of Uie role of others in learning has been influenced bv tiie 
theoretical ideas of Vygotsky and. more specifically, by research on cSnSuStSn 

^ ,^Sns and tools, such as written language, by their intcracnons 

with other people: "From the very first days of the chad's d^vdSjmem wTSties 
prquiie a meaning of the^own in a system of social behavit^ and, SSti toS a 

ni,^^^ 'ciJ ^1 ^? ^"^"^^^ ^ °"going social activities. enga|ng in 

Eir;SSJ?^n«lif^H ^''^y^y' to intemaUze-uhe p^cceSfs Ly 

initially pertonned collaboratively. Just as a symphony gives meaning to the individual 
notes It contains, the social system in which children participate sK Ae^fSve 

de^e oK t'^tltf' S^^^'^^' theS.?^7S)te 

development best if they are very social places, places where smdents have amnle 
opportunities to interact with one another and vdth their teacherT SchcSfca^ mSr 
order and organization, but they cannot remain haUs of silenoj 

The role of interaction in development. Vygotsky suggests ±at social 
motion leads the chUd's development forw£d. Leaminglioes Lt S4n but i^f^t 
rhf^^FZt^' instructor aims for the learner's 'W of proximSdevelo™ 
. . . the dismnce bcnveen the actual developmental level as determined by kdeSem 
^l^l.^^:""! ^'^'^ of potential development as detSftln^uTSem 

solving under adult guidance or in collaboration wiSi peers" (1978, p. 86). 

Researchers have focused on understanding more preciselv how thinkinp k 
nfluenced by social interaction in a variety of home woric^H Jh^^i cifrin„c f 
hteratme review by Rogoff. Ellis. & Gardner? 1 984) I^'d^fuf^Jj^^^^^^^ 

s^r^rr^i^i— ^ 

nu^frfl ' °^ ^PfP*'- has written about her S After^cSe 

AP: All right. . . . What ... is Dianne's main qualify as you see it? 

Gina: Uhm, well, she is pretty phony. 

AP: Phony. 

Gina: That's the main word. Phony. Uhm . . . she has a lot of monev and 

onW '^'fn. ?hf? 'I ^"^f^f • ^^"^ • • her mSiey fs die 

s&T^fnhr^ • • • " ''''' ' ^y'^^^- So in a lot of ways 



she's very uhm— 
AP: Insecure. 



Gma: Insecure Well she's also secure in that . . . she tries to act as if .he 
secure. You can really see thrxjugh that after you ge?to iSow h^r She 
uses her friends as a son of shield. If she wants to do something' Ld 
because of her msccurity she feels bad about it, she tells her friend "go So 
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this fr me." For example^: if, she.wants. tp askvsomebody to dp 
spmething fpKher-i. .. . Hei^fficndisaid^sKiS: wanted mend gof 6 ;tSe%6vicjs 
with heir; Sfic ^ msMii6!at»ut M'sayihg "^^^ "no," wlieWpr not 
Iliksdher. Sosheaskcdhkfrten^^^ • ^ " 

AP: Okay. Okay. So youVcgotdiis insecure person, but s^^ 
uhm. . . 

Gina: But she tells people in a lot;;of way^. A lot of people think that she is the 
most secure pcrsirt tHaf they've ever seen; 



AP: Yeah. Because she has these little uh tricks or devices, one of which is 
money. 

Gina: Yeah. Uhhum. '0 

' V 

AP: Another, another, another ... ^? 
Gina: She has lots of clothes, her tennis ability, her skiing ability. That stuff. ''% 
AP: Okay, and then she has all these ojha: little manipulative techniques. f 
Gina: Yeah. She uses her firiends. | 
AP: Yeah right 
Gina: Yeah. 

AP: Okay. So Aat's good. You've got a person who is basically insecure, but ? 
is able to cover it up. Of course you've got to establish her insecurity. You 
can't just say she's insecure. 

Gina: Uh hum. 

AP: I mean you've got to (unclear) give me some examples of how this shows ' 
tiffough sometimes. Uh hum. But then, you get in to the way you, these 
little techniques that she uses. That could be good. 

Peterson's questions allow Gina to articulate her essential understanding of Dianne 
Through this collaborative problem-solving with her teacher, Gina comes to new 
understandings of Dianne's insecurity, as she sorts out the appearance fix)m the reality. 
Gma moves fiom describing Dianne as phony, to insecure, to apparendy secure. Peterson 
does not impose his ideas; after all, he has never met Dianne. Instead, playing the roles of 
an mterested listener and reader, as weU.as teacher, he draws an inf<aence firom wh^ Gina 
has said about Dianne,^ gives Gina opportunity to elaborate on the rcasons others perceive 
Dianne as secure, coaches Gina in synthesizing her thoughts by fcMng one of her 
judgments (Dianne appears secure although she is reaUy insecure), models the process of 
supporting a generalization by -adding a piece of support from what Gina has already said 
a)iamie s use of money), and then asks Gina to indepiendently add fuaiher elaboration and 
thereby show that she understands the process he has just modelled. Finally he 
summarizes what he and Gina have constructed, what will become the essence of Gina's 
papen ' You've got a person who is basically insecure, but is able to cover it up " 
Peterson has led Gina to verbalize more than the surface phoniness, to understand its 
source and its effects. Gina has used oral language in tiie form of a student-teacher 
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^S^°19m^^ (example and discussion excerpted from 

As Peterson illustrates, teachers need to be sensitive to their studen s' current skills 
1 coUaborative support to help them move along (Cole &:. 

Gnffin. 1980; Wertsch, McNair^, McLane, & Budwig, 1980). 

In instruction using the zone of proximal development, tiie adult oversees the 
consmiction of an mstructionai context by cstabUshing references to what the child 
^teady knows. This context aUows the cMld to build new information or skills into 
the existmg knowledge structure. (Rogoff& Gardner, 1984, p. 100) 

Clearly, successftil instruction is dependent on tiie adults' "headfitting," Brown's f 1979^ 
£?;n5l?T' <^.?npe.betvveen what the learner already knows and tiie information to 
be acquired, tiie more likely it is tiiat instmction will be successful. 

fii tiiis conception of teaching and learning, tiiere is a sense of Stem's (1977) 
description or adult-infant communication as a dance, in which motiier and child 
S^^S otiiCT. In fact, it is tfie cWId-language Uterature tfiat provides perhaps 
Ac cle^st Illustrations of tiie leammg of information and skills tiirough interaction (e g 
aoss, 1975; Snow & Ferguson, 1977; WeUs, 1981). Researchers have Sn^ le 
nattffe of carcgiver/child interaction, as weU as tiie nature of tiie learning tiiat rcsulte 
^C^'^Xt^-' tiie motiierAmfant studies by Bnmer and his col^es 

(Bruner, 1978; Nmio & Bruner, ^978; Ratner <L 3runer, 1978). They have characterized 
AA w^i-iS" ' ^ ""^^ S^^^^S "scaffolding" tiiat support earl/languaj^^ 
Adult/child mteraction is built around fanriUar and routini^situations, such SSSS 
games and storytime rituals, tiiat serve both as immediate ends S^toSlvef Sa^ 
context witiiin which tiie child graduaUy learns more sophi^cS^lSS^S fo^ctio* 
motiiCTS would mtroduce a new procedure and gradually 'hand it over' to till cMd as his 
skdk fOT executuig it developed" (Bruner, 1983, p. 60). Studies of early lang^gelSig 
m non-mainstream homes and communities indicate tiiat scaffolding dialoluef m^f 
different forais m different cultures (Heatii, 1983; Schieffelin, 1979). ^ 

Bereiter and Scardamalia (1982) also describe tiie support teachers rive writers 
fnS^f' ? "Fo^UTHl feciUtation." This teaching practi<5n/Mch aSafSS 
smdents conq)osmg strategies, focuses on learners' cognitive activities not on tiie 
cont«it of their texts. The teacher, or mechanical supi^rt system (S J?^essor Sie 
cards), enables students to carry out more complex sStegiei during s^hSs as c^^^^^^^^ 
generation ana revising dian die srodent could cany out alone. 

i^o^ f«*('-«f^w«a/ procedures. This conception of the interactive nature of 
mstructicn is begmnmg to be used as a framework for examining inSSi. 1^979 
(^en summanzed recent research on discourse learning and proposed Bruno's stud es 
tJ^^l as a surtmg point for a new instructional mSdel, ^dS^su^efforts have 

are^^p^^n^^^^^^ 

while die process of teaching and learning is dynamic; die partidpation ofX iCeJ aff^te 

^Jiin?^,*'i''™''' ^'^^"'^ (^987a) uses die term collabSSS 

^d Sng ^ ^""^ '° '"P""'' ^y"''"'' "''^ of interaction in tiie process of tSwng 
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In assisting developing writers, teachers can provide a variety of kinds of social 
interaction around writing— both between themselves and their students as in the Peterson 
example (see also Graves, 1983; Murray, 1984; Sperling, 1988; Witte, Meyer, MiUer, & 
Faigley, 1981) and among the students themselves. Student interaction can take many 
forms. In classrooms, writers may talk to one another about their writing informally as 
they work side-by-side on their individual papers (Dyson, 1987b, 1988a) or as thev 
collaborate on a joint piece (Daiute, 1989; Daiute & Dalton, 1988). As Daiute and Dalton 
(1988) argue, the informal and playful talk of elementary school children sounds quite 
different from more formal teacher-smdent conferences. But its playfulness— its 
childUkeness— is in fact its value, for language pl?,y involves modeling, exploring, and 
negotiating the sounds and meanings of language. 

Students, particularly secondary-school students, may also interact in highly 
strucmred peer response groups (Beaven, 1977; Berkerikotter, 1984; Freedman, 1984. 
1987a; Gere & Abbott, 1985; Gere & Stfc 'ens, 1985; Healy, 1980; Macrorie, 1970, 1984; 
Moffett, 1968; Newkirk, 1984); in special peer tutoring programs (Bruffee, 1973, 1978, 
1984, 1985; Hawkins, 1976); in classrooms organized specifically to allow for peer 
vrating groups (Elbow. 1973; Murray, 1984; Nystrand, 1986); and even in writing groups 
that are based in communities rather tiian schools (Gere, 1987; Heller, 1990). (For 
reviews of peer talk about writing, see DiPardo & Freedman, 1988, and Gere, 1987; for 
questions about the efficacy of peer groups, see Newkirk, 1984, and Berkenkotter, 1984.) 

In the end, for teachers or peers to provide meaningful support to developing 
vmters, they must work in environments that are flexible, where they can be attentive tc the 
highly varied needs of individual writers. Indeed, writers and teachers of writing will need 
to become "members of a diversified community of learners— dynamically interdicting and, 
like die business of becoming a vmter, forever in process" (DiPartio & Freedn-ian, p. 145).' 

CONCLUSION 



Sharon s task is complex, but she has many years, indeed a lifetime, in which to 
build a repertou^ of skills that will enable her to create die music of her written language 
portfolio. She will need die help and encouragement of many people along her way- 
members of her community and of her family, teachers, friends, and classmates. 

As she grows up, Sharon's developmental patii may take different directions from 
the paths of some of her five-year-old friends. The challenge for die schools is to 
understand Sharon's needs and die needs of Sharon's friends and to provide the support 
they all wiU need diroughout dieir years in die classroom. Through supportive and 
respousiye classroom environments, schools may best help each generation grow into 
literacy m ways tiiat enable diem to use written language productively and fulfillinelv 
throughout their lives. ^ 
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